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once a sort of wooden blade to close the ground-level opening that
gives access to the trap.
All the women in the region are excised. "This/7 we are told, "is to
calm their lust and ensure their conjugal fidelity."
Immediately afterward we are told: "You understand: since these
women feel nothing, they give themselves to anyone whatever; noth-
ing stops them. . . . Oh, of course, they never give themselves for
nothing!"
Obviously the two statements seem contradictory. One is forced to
admit that if the aim were conjugal fidelity . . . But no (it seems);
rather this: keep the wife from making love for pleasure. For money,
it's all right! And the husband congratulates himself on having a (or
more than one) wife who produces income.
This is one of the rare points on which all the Frenchmen, when
questioned, agree. One among them, who has a great experience of
the "moussos" of Guinea, asserts that he has never met a native woman
who sought pleasure in the sexual act; he even went so far as to say:
not one who knew voluptuous pleasure.
Climb gradually, like chimney-sweeps in a chimney, propping one-
self first on the right and then on the left. For it is good to say: first
food, then medical care; education will come afterward. But it is cer-
tain that without education the people will transgress against hygiene
and will neither extend nor perfect their cultivation.
It may be that X. is good. But he has complete power over his men;
they are at his mercy. In prosperous times I am willing to believe X.
to be less harsh than the native exploiter. But in times of scarceness he
may become bitter, take revenge on others for his disappointments.
The natives are now protected only by this: that the planter needs
his human livestock and finds it advantageous to feed them enough for
that livestock to produce properly. Consequently he takes care of it.
But when he comes to argue that his employees, if they are not
happy with him, are always free to leave him, he is joking; just as the
village chief does when he uses the same argument. Both of them know
that it is not easy for those agricultural piece-workers to break their
bonds. Where would they go? What means of subsistence until they
find another employer? They are held in check by fear of worse. They
are no more free to escape than the Russian workman is to leave his
factory or the worker in a kolkhoz to seek ill fortune elsewhere. They
are hooked.
The new social laws, if they were to be scrupulously applied, are
such as to exasperate the planter. They get in his way, hamstring him;
it may even be that they ruin him. If that's the way it is, he will think,